AND 


Mr. TORELY. 
[With a Portrait. | 

Mr. Tokely is one of those perfor- 
mers whose proper rank in the thea- 
tre it does not appear very easy to 
decide upon; during the winter he 
iz seldom seen and little admired, vet 
this is unquestionably to be attribu- 
ted solely to the nature of the cha- 
racters which have hitherto been 
allotted to him, since at the summer 
theatre, where he has been more 
fortunate in this respect, he is ever 
seen not only with satisfaction, but 
the highest admiration. He is evi- 
dently possessed of a rich vein of 
humour, but it is humour of the 
coarsest kind, and apparently re- 
quires to be written up to, rather 
than to be able to adapt itself 
with facility to any character not 
exactly drawn to accord with its 
neculiar nature ; hence it is that he 
's chiefly Known by his inimitable 
personation of two parts which with- 
out doubt were written expressly for 
himn—we mean Croekery-in “ Exit by 
Mistake,” and Peter Pastoral in “Tea- 
sing Made Easy ;” the former is the 
most delightful thing we ever saw; 
he dresses the part so admirably, 
and blubbers, and whimpers, and 
groans through it with such felici- 
(ous misery, that no one can see it 
Vitheut confessing that his comic 


talents are of the first description, 
This character, notwithstanding all 
that has been advanced to the con. 
trary, we look upon as perfectly ori- 
ginal ; that it is perfectly natural we 
ourselves can testify, having repeat. 
edly met with its prototype in real 
life; Mr. Jameson has embodied it 
ina masterly manner, andto Tokely’s 
happy personation of it was owing 
his first introduction to public attcn- 
tion and applause; yet this perfor- 
mer,so admirable in certain parts, 
fails in others as much below medio- 
erity as in Crockery &c. he rises 
above it; we recollect seeing him 
play Sir Benjamin Backhite at Covent 
Garden, and a more hideous perform- 
ance we never bcheld; it more re- 
sembled a vulgar Jack Tar, trom 
Wapping Oid Stairs, than any thing 
in heaven or earth, and nearly the 
same may be said of every part he 
has attempted which has required the 
most distant approach to good-breed- 
ing or gentility ; his acting in fact is 
in-its very nature ineffabiy vulgar, 
and though this is an advantage to 
him in the Sailors, Irishmen, &c. in 
which his forte lies, it will ever pre- 
clude him from stepping out of this 
walk, and assuming with success any 
character which does not belong 
rather to the province of farce than of 
Vol. I. < 
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comedy. His Irishmen, though they 
fall an immeasurable depth be- 
low the masterpieces of Johnstone, 
may advantageously be contrasted 
with those of any other actor upon 
the London boards, and he has sus- 
tained several rustic parts of the 
Emery cast with no mean ability. 
It is, however, inthe Crockerys and 
Pastorals only that he attains to dis- 
tinguished excellence, and as long as 
he is fortunate enough to mect with 
authors as capable as Mr. Jameson 
of writing such characters for him, 
he may confidently anticipate that 
each revolving season will bring with 
it an increase in the admiration 


with which his talents are already 
regarded. 
Mrs. BARTLEY. 

Mrs. Bartley is a striking proof of 
the insufficiency of mere good sense 
and judgment to forma great actress ; 
with the former qualities she is suf- 
ficiently gifted, but of the latter she 
possesses in our Opinion not a single 
spark ; no one can ever behold her 
performances withont the conviction 
that she pertectly understands all the 
parts she undertakes, though at the 
same time it is but too plainly appa- 
rent, that she never feels them; that 
is, she never so enters into the spirit 
of the scene and identifies herself 
with the character she personates as 
to produce in the spectator the beliet’ 
that what is passing before him is no 
liction but a reality; she never seems 
to forget that she is acting, and the 
consequence is, the audience never 
forget that it is Mrs. Bartley only who 
is speaking, and feel no more affect- 
ed by her exertions than they would 


by a sensible but unimpassioned te 

citation. Every word she Utters js 

given with “ good emphasis and dis. 

cretion,” but this alone is cold praise 

for a tragic actress, yet to any higher 

eulogium Mrs. Bartley can neyo 

reasonably pretend, one higher enlo. 

gium she never receives—we mean 

a tear: in those periods of the scene 

which by other actresses are rep. 

dered painfully affeeting, Mrs, Bart. 
ley’s grief awakens no corresponding 
emotion in the bosoms of her andi. 
tors ; not an eye is ever damped, not 
a muscle discomposed; her com- 
plainings are heard with indifference, 
and her misfortunes beheld without 
sympathy ; a more convincing proof 
of her utter deficiency in the first 
requisites of tragic acting it would in 
our mind be impossible to adduce— 
When we have looked round the 
house during the performance of 
Kelly or O'Neill, and have beheld 
every one present dissolved in tears, 
we have said to ourselves, “ there 
needs no critic to tell us that this is 
agreatactress,” but Mrs. Bartley’s 
exertions we have never seen re- 
warded by these silent and unequivo- 
cal testimonies of merit, and unless 
an entire change takes place in her 
svstem of acting we much fear we 
never shall. 

Mrs. Bartley has been called an 
imitator of Mrs. Siddons, but from 
such a charge we completely exonel- 
ate her ; she may indeed have made 
the attempt, but she has, as far as we 
can observe, nothing in common 
with that great actress. In witness- 
ing her performance of Lady Mac- 
beth, for instance, it is impossible - 
avoid perceiving that she has most 
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attentively studied Mrs. Siddons, 
put to imitate her is a task quite out 
of her power—the bow of Ulysses 
‘;a metaphor wholly inadequate to 
express how completely the under- 
taking is beyond her reach; instead 
of the natural energy of Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s acting, we have a dull mono- 
tonous drawl, which puts the specta- 
torto sleep, or sends him from the 
theatre ere the performance be half 
concluded, laughing at the folly of 
those who can fancy, that in Mrs, 
Bartley is to be found the slightest 
resemblance to our Siddons. Her 
comic acting is still more lament- 
able; nothing in fact can be more 
“deadly lively.” Mirth evidently 
“forswore her in her mother’s 
womb,” and her hollow sepulchral 
tones instead of inspiring the audi- 
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tors with hilarity, excite no other 
sensation but pain and weariness, 
This lady, in short, is a very sensible 
actress, but a very unpleasing one ; 
never indeed disgusting the audience 
by gross absurdities, yet never enrap- 
turing them by those animated por- 
traitures so true to nature that in 
Witnessing them we lose sight of the 
theatre and those who surround us, 
forgetting that we are merely behold- 
ing the ideal actions of fictitious be- 
ings. Wholly unfit for the situation 
of first-rate tragic actress on the 
metropolitan stage, Mrs. Bartley 
ought without loss of time to relin- 
quish the lofty pretensions she has so 
undeservedly assumed, and take her 
proper place among the second or 
third rate performers of the theatre. 


of Books. 


the Sexagenarian; or, the Recollections 
of a Literary Life. 2 vols. il. 
Rivingtons. 1817. 


The narrow limits of our magazine 
of course prevent our entering at 
aly great length into au examination 
of the merits of the works we select 
for remark ; and this article should 
in strict propriety be denominated a 
uotice rather than a review of books. 
Our principal aim is to direct the 
attention of our subscribers to such 
productions of the past month as 
may appear to us likely to afford 
them the greatest share of informa- 
tion and amusement ; we shall there- 
fore content ourselves with concisely 


stating their nature, and by giving a 
few extracts enable our readers to 
judge from the slight taste of their 
contents which we offer them, whe- 
ther the whole is likely to prove 
grateful to their palates. 

The above is a posthumous work 
of Mr. Beloe, well knewn tor seve- 
ral popular publications, and his re- 


‘searches into the early periods of our 


literary history. He was by nature 
well qualified for such an occupation , 
and his situation in the British Mu- 
seum afforded him many facilities 
for the prosecution of his labours : 
the infamous transaction which led 
to his dismissal from the office he 
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held, has been related by himself in 
one of the volumes of his “ Ance- 
dotes of Literature,” and some aiiec- 
ting allusions to it occur in the pre- 
sent publication, which contains a 
sketch of his life, and a most 
amusing collection of anecdotes rela- 
tive to numerous Uterary characters 
who flourished during the last cen- 
tury. Mr. Beloe may literaily be 
suid to have died at his post in the 
prosecution of this work, since he 
lived to correct almost the fast 
sheets, and little remained for the 
gentleman upon whom the task of 
completing it devolved, beyond sup- 
plying a few introductory observa- 
tions. We can honestly recommend 
jt to the perusal of our readers, asa 
most entertaining production, and 
regret that our limits will only allow 
of our making very brief extracts. 
The following anecdotes of Porson 


we do not recollect having seen 


before :-~ 


“ When there was considerable fer- 


mentation in the literary world on 
the subject of the pretended Shak- 
speare M.S.S., and many distin- 
guished individuals had visited Mr. 
Ireland’s house to inspect them, Por- 
son, accompanied by a friend, went 
also. Several persons had been so 
imposed upon as to be induced to 
subscribe their names to a form, pre- 
viously drawn up, avowing their 
belief in the authenticity of the 
papers: Porson was requested to 
do so likewise -—‘ No,’ replied he, I 
am always very unwilling to sub- 
scribe my name, and more particularly 
tv articles of faith’ 

“He was not easily provoked to 
asperity of language by contradic- 
tion in argument, but he onee was. 
A person of some literary pretensi- 
ons, but who either did not know 
Porson’s value, or neglected to shew 
the estimate of it which it merited, at 
a dinner-party, harrassed, teased, 


and tormented him, ‘ty 
could endure it no longe 
from his chair, he exclaimed with 
vehemence, ‘It is not in the power 
of thought to conceive, or words ty 


express the contempt > for x 
empt haye to you 


at lereth je 
$0 arising 


Wiikes cuts a distinguished figury 
amongst the personages introduec 
to us in these volumes; we give 
two specimens of his bon mots :— 


“ When confined in the King’s 
dench, he was waited upon by a de. 
putatation from some ward in the 
city, when the office of Alderman 
was vacant. As there had already 
been great fermentation on his ac- 
count, and much morse was appre- 
hended, they who were deputed, 
undertook to remonstrate with Wilkes 
on the danger to the public peace 
whick would result from his offering 
himself as a candidate on the present 
occasion, and expressed a hope that 
he would at least wait ‘till some mor: 
suitable opportunity presented itself; 
but they mistook their man ; this was 
with him an additional motive for 
persevering in his first intention. 
After much fruitless conversation,one 
of the deputies at length exclaimed. 
‘Well, Mr.Wilkes, if you are thus 
determined, we must take the sens: 
of the ward.’—‘ With all my heari, 
replied Wilkes, ‘I will take the 
non-sense, and beat you ten to 
one.’ ” 


‘¢Upon another occasion, Wilkes 
attended a city dinner, not long after 
his promotion to civic honours. 
Among the guests was a vulgii, 
noisy deputy, a great glutton, whe, 
on entering the dinner room, always 
with great deliberation pulled off a 
wig, suspended it upon a peg, a! 
with due solemnity put on a white 
cotton night-cap. Wilkes, who cet- 
tainly was a well-bred man, and not 
accustomed to such exhibitions, cou! 
not take his eyes from so strange an" 
novel a picture. At length, the deputy, 
with unblushing familiarity, wal 
up to Wilkes, and asked him whet er 
he did not think his cap became at 
‘O yes, Sir,’ replied he,‘but 
look much better of were pulled quits 
over your face.’ ” 
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Cheatres, 


KING'S THEATRE, 


‘ne season at this house termina- 
ged more brilliantly than its warmest 
siends could have anticipated; so 
elegant an audience as graced it on 
the concluding evening (the 12th. of 
August) was prebably never before 
seen in any theatre in London at 
such an advanced period of the year. 
Yhat never-failing, attractor “ li 
Vou Giovanni,” was of course chosen 
jor the closing performance, aud the 
anabating estimation in whieh it is 
held was evinced by the civcum- 
stance that at an eayly hour in the 
evening nota single seat was tu be 
procured either in the Pitor Gallery, 
while scarcely a box in any of the 
civeles remained unoccupied, Thus 
jas this exquisite composition ran a 
course of unexampled: triumph, and 
ihe public admiration which was dis. 
played in so marked a manner on its 
first appearance, has as unequivocal- 
ly been expressed at the terminati- 
on of its career: 

“As the sun-flower turns on her 

god when he sets, 

“The same face that she turned 

when he rose.” 


The performers appeared to exert © 


themselves tothe utmost, and vied 
with each other in their €udeavours 
to surpass their customaryexcellence; 
Ambrogetti’s Don Giovanni has so 
often received the tribute of our 
praise, that it wonld be mere waste 
of words to repeat our opinion that 
it is a perfect performance: our 
“eaters we feel assured will partici- 


pate in the lively satisfaction we ex- 
perience at hearing that this gentle- 
man is engaged for the ensuing sea- 
son; during the short period he has 
resided in this country, he has com- 
pletely established his reputation as 
the most excellent actor ever 
seen upon the Italian stage, and has 
become, in every sense of the words 
a popular performer. Madame Fodor, 
also, has entered into a new engag- 
ment ; her Zerlina displayed its cus- 
tomary fascination, and it is well 
known that of all the characters in 
which she so eminently excels, this is 
by far the most admirable, Campo- 
rese, we think, never sung so well as 
on this occasion; stimulated proba- 
bly by the desire of leaving behind 
her a lasting impression of the great- 
ness of hcr talents; we are sorry to 
learn that for the next season she is 
engaged at the Milan theatre, and 
will consequently be lost to us fur a 
time, but we doubt not that her 
place will be adequately supplied ; 
resplendent as her talents are, they 
are not wnique, and the discriminati- 
on which selected her for the gratifi- 
cation of an English audience, will 
we trust be as saccessiully employed 
in the choice of a successor. 


‘The opera was succeeded by a 
Rejouissance in honour of the Prince 
Regent's birth-day, composed for the 
occasion by Mr. Kelly. The rising 
of the curtain discovered theintcrior 
of aimagnificent temple, in which was 
stationed a band of trumpeters, who 
played a grand march, to which the 
whole of the company entered, and 
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the corps de ballet, &c. having formed 
a semicircle at the back of the stage, 
Camporese, Fodor, Pasta, Mori, Miss 
Hughes, Ambrogetti, Crivelli, Angri- 
sani, Deville, Righi, Begrez, and 
Naldi came forward and samg the 
Hejontssance with great effect ; this 
was followed by God Sure the King, 
the whole of the andience standing, 
and the house at this moment, com- 
hined with the spettacle upon tlie 
etage, presented an appearance 
describably grand, we might almost 
say sublime. The national anthem 
was admirably sung; Crivelli and 
Mori particularly distinguished them- 
selves: the former appears te have 
made a rapid advance in the pronun- 
ciation of our language since the 
commencement of the season; we 
recollect his being then called upon 
to take a part in God Save the King, 
upon the entrance of the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, when he was 
found terribly wanting, but on the 
present occasion, he surpassed all his 
competitors. ‘The ballet of “ Figaro” 
Sollowed, and went off with the cus- 
tomary eclat. Thus terminated the 
most prosperous season that operatic 
annals can boast; that the ensuing 
one will be less successful we see no 
reason to doubt; the recess we un- 
derstaud will be shorter than com- 
mon, aS it is the intention of the 
manager to open the house again in 
December, thereby obviating the 
necessity of protracting the season to 
so latea period of the year. Various 
improvements in the interior of the 
theatre, and additions to the com- 
pany are talked of, but as we have 
"0 positive information upon these 


points, we suspend our remarks for 
the presont. 
* 

After tedious and protracted dix. 
cussions of the afiairs of this theatre 
in the Chancery Court, some litte 
progress towards a settlement of th: 
business was made on the 19th of 
August. It will be recollected that 
Mr. Waters became the purchaser of 
the House for the sum of £70,150, 
ot which he has since lodged in the 
court £7000, and the late proceed- 
ings have been owing to an applica- 
tion made by him for an order to 
compel Mr. Taylor to execute tor 
himself, and all the parties claiming 
interests under him, an assignment 
and conveyance of the theatre to 
Mr. Waters, upon that gentleman 
paying into Court, on or before the 
1st of November next, the further 
sum of £28,973; the remaining 
£34,000 it was contended he hada 
right to withhold, he being a mort- 
gagee of the property, and according 
to the Master's report to the amount 
of that sum. This application was 
opposed by Mr. ‘Taylor's counsel, 
who stated that his client denied the 
correctness of the Master’s Report ; 
not of one or two items only, but of 
the whole document. We shall not 
perplex our readers and ourselves 
with attempting a detail of the sub- 
sequent complicated proceedings, in 
which the gentlemen of the long robe 
alone can be supposed to feel any 
very lively interest, but merely put 
on record that after many delays, 
judgment was pronounced by the 
Chancellor, when he ordered that the 
money should be paid into court by 
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nr, Waters, and that gentleman put 


in possession of the theatre. 


Various disturbances have been 


excited at this house during the 
past month, by an eccentric being 
named Archibald Mc. Naughten, 
jatea Commissary in the Duke of 
Wellington’s army, who at the com- 
nencement of the season was fre- 
quently to be seen in the Pit, arrayed 
ina complete Highland dress, kilt, 
&e, Onthe evening of the 29th of 
July, he made his appearance at the 
Pit entrance, in boots, &c. witha 
jarge loaf under his arm, and upon 
being reminded that it was impossible 
to admit him in such a dress, he 
threw off his boots in great dudgeon, 
and in this state paraded the hall for 
along time, brandishing his cudgel 
most furiously, to the no small terror 
and amazement of the poor box- 
keepers and money-takers, At 
length, however, he was persuaded 
to retire, after threatening to indict 
Lavender the officer for his h treason, 
and expressing his sentiments upon 
several political subjects with great 
vehemence both of voice and gesture. 
Onthe night the theatre elosed, he 
again presented himself, just as the 
fompany were quitting the house, 
and behaved in so outrageous a 
manner that it was found necessary 
fo send him to the watch-house, 
whence he was transferred to Tothill 
Mields Bridewell, there to remain 
until he could procure a certificate 
from two respectable physicians of 
his being ia sane mind: a journey to 
Scotland has since been recom- 
mended, and we believe his future 


residence will be fixed in that coun- ° 


‘ty. Itis at all events to be hoped 
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that measures will he taken to con- 
troul the freaks of this eccentric 
character, whose upper works are 
evidently much disordered ; he is the 
Same person who lately created a 
disturbance at Marlborough Street 
Office in the middle of the night, and 
who commenced a volley of abuse at 
the Duke of Wellington on his recent 
appearanec af the Lyceum. 

HAYMARKET. 

TEASING MADE EASY. 

A new piece each season from Mr. 
Jameson is now fooked upon as a 
thing of course at this house, and his 
acknowledged talents give the town 
assurance that it will farnish them 
with food for infinite langhter and 
amusement during the brief period in 
which the theatre is permitted to 
remain open, A novel production ot 
his pen, a comedy in three acts, cal- 
led “Teasing made Easy,” was pro- 
duced here on the 30th July, aud is 
worthy of a place by the side of 
“Love and Gout” and “ Exit by 
Mistake.” This author’s style otf 
composition is now generally known 
and as generally admired ; he makes 
no attempt at delicately drawn and 
highly finished character, nor does 
he ever condescend to solicit the 
applause of the gods through the 
pitiful medium of sentiment and clap- 


traps; he presents us with a groupe 


of personages roughly sketched, but 
Jaughable to the last degree; situa~ 
tions often extravagant and impro- 
bable, but which keep up an un- 
slackened interest; and these, com- 
bined with a sufficient portion of 
Indicrous equivoque, whimsical inci- 
dent, and sprightly dialogue. afford a 
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most exquisite treat to the lovers of 
fun who frecnent this temple of 
Momus. He is inferior only to 
Colman in his power over the risible 
faculties, and to be second to that 
great master of humour may wel! 
be praise enough to satisfy the am- 
bition of the greediest secker after 
cnlogy. 

To detail the plot of “ Teasing 
made Easy” would only puzzle ome 
selves without amusing out readers, 
we therefore shall net attempt it: of 
the style in which it is perfornyed 
we are unable to speak in terms of 
adequate commendation ; we must 
commence our remarks with Tokely 
—his character, as it is the most ori- 
ginal, is by far the best played in the 
niece ; it is that of Peter Pastoral, a 


chubby, vulgar coekney, deeply. 


enamonred of a rural life, and the 
society of Damon and Phillis; the 
extent of his ambition is to possess a 
snug litttle willa about a mile from 
Lurnin, aud to assume the dress of 
a shepherd, with crook, flock, &c. 
This part, in itself excessively droll, 
is by Tokely rendered quite ever. 
powering ; we feel ourselves unequal 
to convey the most distant idea of his 
excellence, and trust that none of 
our readers will let slip the opporitu- 
nity of enjoying a hearty langh at 
the rustic propensities of this Pasto- 
ral, with his cockneyfied eulogiums 
on woods, meads, and streams, 
-—The other characters are ali sub- 
ordinate to this in the degree of en- 
tertaiument they afford, but are 
nevertheless very amusing. Jones is 
a Lustling lawyer, and his excellence 
in such Parts is so well known as te 


render our praise unnecessary, 
Mathews (Gammon Jisa loquacious 
roguish valet, and maintains his claim 
to the appellation of “actor of all 
work” with much spirit: he has 4 
most excellent scene with Mrs. Da. 
venport Mrs. Teazer) in which hy 
lumbugs the old lady about his name 
and profession. Two new songs, 
composed by Bishop, are introduced, 
one sung by Miss Matthews, the 
cther by Miss Carew. Miss Mat- 
thews, we are sorry to observe, by 
no means improves either in her 
acting or her singing ; the liberties 
she takes with father Time are 
wholly unpardonable, bat the old 
gentleman will one day or another 
retaliate upon her to some purpose. 
‘Lhis house is badly calculated to dis- 
play female charms to advantage, 
many a face, which seen indistinctly 
through the immense space of thewiu- 
ter theatres we have thought delight- 
fully pretty, has lost half its attrac- 
tions upon a closer inspection at the 
Haymarket; we shall not be so un- 
gallant as to make any particular 
application of this remark, but leave 
the ungracious task to those who may 
chouse te assume it. Miss Carew 
improves hourly ; her voice is delici- 
ously sweet and plaintive, and she 
sings the song allotted to her with 
the utmost taste and feeling. “Time 
who steals our years away” has had 
yet no visible influence upon the 
spirits of Mrs. Gibbs; she bustles 
through an hoydenish kind of part 
(Miss Manly) with all the humour 
and vivacity by which her perform 
ances have ever been distinguished, 
It is accounted a vast accomplish- 
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aout ina tragic actress to be able to 
ery naturally ; and if to laugh natu- 
rally be deserving of equal praise, 
that praise is dueto Mrs. Gibbs in its 
fyllest measure; her langh is the 
most hearty and exhilarating we ever 
heard, that of Mrs. Jordan only exe 
cepted. *Ere we conclude, we must 
bestow deserved praise upon Mr. 
Butler's perconation of a deaf old 
Servant; this infirmity was never 
portrayed more naturally, The com- 
edy has been played every evening 
since its production, to houses crowd- 
ed beyond ail precedent, and will of 
course run through the season, 


THE ACTOR OF ALL-WORK. 

Anew comic Sketch by Mr. Col- 
man, called ‘The Actor of All-work ; 
or, The First and Second Floor, was 
produced here on the 13th of August. 
It is announced in the bills that the 
hint of this little piece is taken from 
the French, but the avowal was 
scarcely necessary, since the hint, 
and the hint alone has been borrow- 
ed; to display the wonderful imita- 
tive powers of Mathews is its sole 
aim, and often as we have been cal- 
led upon to admire them, we certain- 
ly were never till now aware of half 
their extent: the infinite variety of 
is transformations will be best 
shewn by a brief description of the 
several characters he personates. 
On the rising of the curtain, he 
enters as Multiple, a strolling actor, 
in great agitation at being refused 
an engagement by Velinspeck, a 
country manager, (Connor) who it 
appears has expressed doubts of his 
taleuts, and particularly of his ver- 


satility. -In a short soliloquy he 
Vol. I, AA 
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announces his determination to con- 
vince this insulting manager of the 
grossness of his error, and departs to 
make the requisite preparation. We 
are next introduced to Mr. Velinspeck, 
Who gives a ludicrous detail of the 
disasters which have befallen the 
various members of his company, 
and the straits to which he is in con- 
sequence reduced ; his complaints 
are interrupted by a knocking at the 
door, and Mathews enters disguised 
as Mathew Stuffy, an applicant for a 
situation as prompter, for which le 
says he is peculiarly qualified by that 
affection of the eves commonly called 
squinting, which enables him to keep 
one eye on the performers and the 
other on the book at the same time. 
This Stuffy is one of the richest bits 
of humour we ever witnessed; his 
endless eulogiecs upon the state of 
things “in the late immortal Mr.Gar- 
rick’s time” are highly ludicrous, 
we suspect this to be “a sketch from 
real life.” The prompter now de- 
parts, but is immediately succeeded 
by a French Tragedian, who proposes 
to Velinspeckh au entertainment of 
recitation and singing ; this character 
is intended for a portrait of °Talma, 
and the resemblance must be instant- 
ly felt and acknowledged by all who 
are acquainted with the peculiar- 
ities of that Rosciusof the French 


Stage; it is always received with 


clamorous applause, both by those 
who have seen Talma and those who 
have not; those who have seen him 
applaud it for its fidelity, and those 
who have not applaud lest they should 
be thought ignorant and vulgar. The 
command of countenance which 
Mathews here displays is most won- 
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derful, never was any thing more 
completely French than the face he 
assumes, and never was any charac- 
ter dressed more to the life. This 
imitation of Talma has given rise to 
some remarks in the Journal des 
Debats, remarkable only for their 
extreme shallowness. Next enters 
Robin Scrawkey, a runaway appren- 
tice, smit with the desire of “ cleav- 
ing the genesal ear with horrid 
speech;” after a ludicrous colloquy 
between him and the manager, he 
expresses his apprehensions of being 
pursued by his master, and takes 
refuge ina room on the first floor, 
which is open to the view of the 
audience; he here quickly changes 
his dress, slips down the back stairs, 
and ere the lapse of two minutes 
enters again as Andrew Me Sillergrip, 
a Scotch Pawnbroker, in search of 
his run-away apprentice, the afere. 
said Robin Scrawkey, whom he put- 
sues up stairs, amd is heard to assail 


him with blows and violent abuse. 


He again alters his dress, and re- 
appears immediately as Mrs. Me Sil- 
lergrip, who expresses great fears of 
an attack upon her honour by the 
manager, and joins the imaginary 
party up stairs; the skill of Math- 
ews in carrying on a conversation 
between three persons is here exert- 
ed with most astonishing effect, 
Finally he enters as a Fat Coachman, 
out of patience at waiting for these 
Worthies, whom he has engaged to 
convey to Dover, and presently to 
the utmost astonishment and confu_ 
sion of the manager, convinces him 
that the whole of the characters who 
have appeared before him have been 
personated by theidentical comedian 


whose talents he had just before 
estimated so lightly. He is of COUTse 
gladly engaged on his own terms, 
and the piece concludes. It will he 
seen from this brief sketch that a 
a stronger call was never made upon 
the powers of Mathews, and be 
never before exerted them with such 
extraordinary success. The popular. 
ity of this piece is unprecedented, 
and we understand the nightly 


receipts have exceeded those of any 
former season. 


MINOR THEATRES, &e. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Since our last, two new pieces 
have been produced at this theatre, 
one of which has made us laugh 
heartily, while the other has excited 
a sensation closely resembling that 
which results from taking a dose of 
“soothing syrup ;” the latter is an 
opera called “ The Persian Hunters; 
or, the Rose of Gurgistan,” and may 
be characterised dialogue, songs, and 
music—by the single epithet common- 
pluce. Of an operetta, called “ Fire 
and Water,” we are able to speak in 
very different terms ; a more lively 
little thing has seldom fallen under 
our notice, and it is upon the whole 
better performed than any of the 
productions of the season. ‘The most 
promising of the debutants is a Mr. 
Pearman, from Bath, whose voice, 
though not extremely powerful, is 
inexpressibly sweet, and has in some 
degree rescued the theatre from the 
imputation of being an opera-house 
without singers. Bath, in fact, has 
been the source from whence Mr 
Arnold has drawn his main supports, 
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hesides Mr. Pearman, a Mr. W. Chat- 
terly and his wife are engaged, who 
pon {vom that city, and are both 
yespectable performers. Mr. Chat- 
terly played here occasionally last 
season, and established himself in 
come degree of reputation for spirit 
and humour; as to Mrs. C. it is well 
for us that our “ old blood is caked 
and cold,and flows but slowly,” or her 
charms would cause it to rebel most 
outrageoushy :—* Love in her face 
sits smiling.” We must spare a word 
or two to another debutante, a Miss 
Stephenson, a pleasing singer, and a 
most lively pretty girl; she appears 
to us likely to become a valuable ac- 
tress, Ourold friends Horn, Broad- 
hurst, J. Jones, Bartley, Isaacs, and 
Wrench, are also members of the 
company; the last-mentioned has 
advanced in his profession with 
more rapid steps of late, than any 
performer we are acquainted with; 
he certainly was accustomed to hide 
lis talents under a bushel most com- 
pletely in former days, but he has all 
utonce surprised us by a display of 
lumour and comic talent which we 
never gave him credit for possessing. 
The Chinese Shrubbery still conti- 
hues to delight the nymphs from the 
island of Cyprus,and theirinamoratos, 
the gentlemen milliners and ’prenti- 
ces who are accustomed to partici- 
pate in the delici@ ef half price ; it 
lias assumed so many “new fea- 
tures” (to use Mr. Arnold’s words) 
during the past month, that to record 
tS numerous transformations is a 


task entirely beyond our power to 
execute, 
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CIRCUS. 

Although a state of public prospe- 
rity is generally looked upon as most 
conducive to the success of theatri- 
cal affairs, it must be confessed that 
the extraordinary good fortune expe- 
rienced by several dramatic poten- 
tates during the embarrassments 
which have of late affected most 
classes of the community appears to 
prove the incorrectness of the idea: 
the King’s Theatre has filled beyond 
all precedent; the Haymarket is 
nightly crowded to excess; and the 
Circus throughout the season has en- 
joyed a share of patronage, such as 
perhaps never before fell to the lot 
of a Minor Theatre. To the judici- 
ous management of Mr. Dibdin iis 
success is entirely to be attributed ; 
during the short period which has 
elapsed since he commenced his’ 
operations, he has effected a com- 
plete transformation in the appear- 
ance of the house, the state of the 
company, the character of the en- 
tertainments, and, in fact, in every 
branch of the establishment. In- 
stead of the gloomy half-lighted dun- 
geon, the resort of Jews and 'pros- 
titutes, which two years since dis- 
graeed this neighbourhood, there is 
now a handsome well-frequented 
theatre, with a company equal in 
many respects to those of the regu- 
lar houses, and a succession of en- 
tertainments generally far superior. 

Since our last, there have been 
produced a Spectacle called “The 
Fatal Island ;” a Pantomimic com- 
pilation called Harlequin Patch- 
work ;” and a Melo-drama founded 
on the “* Vicar of Wakefield.” ‘The 
first of these pieces has run through 
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the month with great eclat, and has 
only been laid aside to make room 
for other novelties. The Pantomine 
isa selection of the best scenes from 
several pieces of the kind, and is 
particularly distinguished by its 
beautiful local scenery. The ‘ Vi- 
car of Wakefield,” however, demands 
our principal attention, and is per- 
haps the most meritorious produc- 
tion of the season. Few people, 
says Miss Edgeworth, are aware of 
the wide difference between the de- 
lineation of character in atale, and 
in a dramatic composition; in the 
former there is room for that minute 
detail of circumstances, and deve- 
lopement of ideas and incidents 
which insensibly interests us in the 
fable. In the latter the characters 
must be shewn in strong and sudden 
lights ; the sentiments must be con- 
densed, and the audience must hear, 
see, feel, and understand all at once. 
Perfectly convinced of the truth of 
these observations, and the difficulty 
of satisfactorily dramatising a tale 
familiar to every one who speaks the 
English language, we cheerfully 
award Mr. Dibdin the praise which 
his merit demands, and congratulate 
him upon the complete success of 
his arduous undertaking. 

The story of Goldsmith’s novel is 
closely followed, and we are intro- 
duced as it were to a personal ac- 
quaintance and intimacy with our 
old friends Dr. Primrose, Moses, 
Olivia, §c. Huntly personates the 
amiable Vicar in his best style; he 
dresses the character with mnch 


judgment, a point in which he al. 
“9 evinces particular taste, Olivia 
is played pleasingly enough by Mrs, 
Bryan, a very pretty, interesting 
woman, whom our readers yil] re. 
collect as Miss Bristow, Fitzwilliam, 
Mrs. Orger, and Mrs. Brookes are 
as excellent as ever, nor must we 
forget the Mrs. Mugs of Miss Hol. 
land, a most admirable performance: 
she excels in parts of this description, 
but the moment she attempts the pa- 
thetic we stop our ears. In short, 
the piece altogether is like Mrs, 
Primrose’s gooseberry wine, so good, 
that no one can possibly find fault 
with it. Don Giovanni maintains his 
ground, and all his pristine attrac. 
tion, though he has now reached his 
96th night. Decamp is engaged, 
and makes his debut in a new bur- 
letta on the ist of September. On 
account of the imconvenience which 
residents at the West End of the 
town experienced in taking places 
for this theatre, a box-book is now 
kept for the purpose at the Western 
Exchange in Bond Street, 
REGENCY. 

It is said you may always judge 
accurately of a man’s character by 
the cowpany he keeps, and the cha: 
racter of a theatre may also be in 
general estimated as correctly from 
the description of visitors who fre- 
quent it; an improvement in the 
latter respect is generally indicative 
of an improvement in the entertain- 
ments, and those who recollect this 
theatre some two or three yea's 
since, when it was completely give 
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up tothe bona robas of 
aud their associates, will readily be- 
eve that its perfermances are now 
become rather more worthy of 
patronage, when we assure them 
that it is nightly filled with a most 
respectable audience, Its distance 
{rom any other place of amusement 
would of itself be almost sufficient to 
ensure ita pretty numerous attend- 
ance, but far from trusting to this, 
tle manager, by the rapid succession 
of novelties which he produces, has 
contrived to make “ assurance dou- 
bly sure.’ We know no theatre in 
v hich an hour or two may be passed 
more agreeably. 


MISCELLANEA, 

Drury Lane opens on Saturday, 
September the 6th, and Covent Gar- 
den on Monday, the 8th. ‘The “note 
of preparation” is heard loudly at 
either house; and much novelty is 
talked of at both. Mr. Raymond is 
to be the manager of Drury, aided bv 
Mr. Lambe, who alone is to inter- 
tere in arranging the entertainments ; 
the rest of the Sub-Committee are to 
attend only to the general business 
and concerns of the theatre; it is 
said, and we hope truly, that they 
intend to try what good sterling 
tragedies and comedies will do for 
them, as they have bad enough of the 
melo-dramatic system ; at any rate, 
as the performances will now be 
under the superintendance of a gen- 
tleman well versed in the manage- 
ment of a theatre, the house will no 
longer be subject to the reproach of 
being solely guided by “an amateur 
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sub-committee of gentlemen ama- 
teurs.” + Various retrenchments have 
taken place, and the whole Corps de 
ballet have been ordered to figure 
off; for ourselves we think the rota- 
tory movements of Oscar Byrne may 
well be spared. ‘The stage is to be 
lighted with gas; of the improve- 
ments in the interior, which rumour 
announces, we shall say nothing, as 
we are not willing to trust to news- 
paper report, and shall next month 
be enabled to describe them from our 
Own inspection. We shall observea 
Similar silence with respect to the 
hew cugagements spoken of, Both 
the theatres have adopted the sug- 
gestion we last month made respect- 


ing the hourof commencement,which - 


in future will be seven; the good 
effects of this arrangement we augur 
will be speedily felt. Covent Gar- 
den is to illuminated by an immense 
chandelier of gas, suspended from 
the ceiling; Braham has entered 
into a short engagement at this house, 
at the moderate salary of £80. per 
week. It has been reported that 
Miss Stephens is about to visit Italy 
on account of ill health, but we be- 
lieve this to be incorrect. Pyne 
has sailed for Leghorn, whence he 
proceeds to other parts of Italy, and 
intends to remain some time in that 
country, improving himselfin his pro- 


fession. Incledon hasat length sailed 


for America, after taking his last fare 
well of his friends for the 999th time ; 
the “ Morning Post” of the 29th Aug* 
contains an extract from a letter said 
to have been written by him on the 
occasion. 
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Mrovinetal Brama, 


LYMINGTON, HANTS. 

Being a resident here for a weck 
or two, I send vou a few remarks on 
the theatricals, which commenced on 
the 28th July, with “The Heir at 
Law,” and “The Turnpike Gate.” 


The theatre is about half the size of 


Sadler's Wells; on the doors being 
opened, a rush of two took place into 
the boxes, and abont as many more 
into the pit and gallery; ner did the 
number of visitors at any period of 
the evening exceed 12 in the boxes, 
three in the pit, and 20 in the gallery: 
this, however, was owing Iam told, 
toa rout given on that evening by 
the wife of one of the Lymington 
grandecs, as the theatre is in general 
pretty well attended. Among the 
performers I recognized an old ac- 
quaintance, Penson, formerly of 
Drury Lane and the Lyceum. A 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant appear to be the 
leading members of the company, 
ax} play characters of all descrip- 


tions, though I cannot say with Polo. 
nius, that they are the “best in the 
world, either for tragedy,” &¢, 
DON, 
WORCESTER, 

The theatrical campaign has com. 
menced here under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Crisp, a young man of 
very superior ability, who will doubt. 
less ere long be well known to a 
metropolitan audience. Several of 
the principal London performers 
have contributed to the amusement 
of the Worcester play-goers: last 
season we had the pleasure of seeing 
Elliston, Mathews, Kean, Blanchard, 
Bartley, irs. Bartley, Mrs. Nardyn, 
Miss Kelly, and Grimaldi; at present 
we have Conway and Miss Somer- 
ville. Of our resident performers, 
Mr. C. Crisp is one of the best ; his 
talents are of a very versatile de- 
scription, and his Falstaff, Gambia, 
Octavian, and Richard, do him great 
honour. X. B. 


Articles, 


MEMORANDA DRAMATICA, 


T took a short excursion the other 
day, ina gig, with my Guardian--A 
Humorous Lieutenant in the Navy ac- 
companied us, Johnny Gilpin-like, on 
horseback—the man at the Turnpike- 
gate directed us to an inn, where we 
found All in the wrong, as mine host, 
and his Jealous wife, (seconded by a 
pretty Miss in her Teens, who it seems 
was the Inn-keepe’s Daughter ) were 
at Gross purposes, and there was the 
Devil to pay between them.—The en- 


trance of a Stranger, however, stop- 
ped this, and after having made our 
Exit by Mistake into a place rather 
offensive to Bon Ton, we were shewn 
into the parlour, and had a homely 
dinner prepared, so that it was not 
difficult to Know your own Mind.— 
Our host waited, and was very talk- 
ative; however, Every man in his 
humour.—He was quite Free and Easy, 
and after dinner sat down with us, 
which we agreed to, knowing that 
Such things arem’Tis said Wine docs 
wonders, and mine host felt the effects 
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of it.—He told us, unasked, that he 
liked both Town and Country ; that 
pis daughter and wife were in a Con- 
federacy against him, but that he 
‘would shew he was capable of 
Taning 4 Shrew, and wouldn’t be her 
Slave any longer, nor yield the Prize 
19 petticoats. —That he would make 
hersay “ you will, husband,” 
and As you like it.’—That she was 
4 Syldier’s Daughier, and a Poor Sold- 
ie's too, and "twas All for love that 
he married her.—That Three weeks 
witer Marriage She stooped to conquer, 
but he'd have his Revenge soon.— He 
then proposed drinking Speed the 
Plough in Three times three, and said 
he should like to take a Trip to Scar- 
berough—We advised him to Rule a 
Wife, and have a Wije.—In short, he 
talked so long, that we found we 
were Travellers benighted, and as it 
was Past ten o'clock, and proved a 
Rainy night, we slept there, and pro- 
cecded next morning on our Journey 
to London, having bidden adieu to ou 
Tandlord, and Beautiful Landlady, 
and laughed heartily at the Follies uf 
the day, thinking it would make a 
vood Winter's tale, 

REVIEW OF THE PERIODICAL 

PRESS. 
(To be resumed occasionally.) 


6. Montuny Review. As this is 
the oldest, so itis by far the best of 
thosereviews which appear month- 
ly; ithas been established for a long 
series of years, and has never for- 
ieited the reputation which it deserv- 
edly acquired at its outset for the 
‘cuteness and impartiality of its 
‘titiques, its comparative freedom 
‘om party prejudice, and the gene- 
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ral superiority of its information 
upon all points of taste and science. 
In common with the rest of the 
monthly reviews, it has expericn- 
ced avery considerable draw-back 
upon its circulation in the establish- 
ment of those quarterly luminaries 
to which the smali wits now univer- 
sally resort; not indeed to gain any 
information respecting the value or 
character of the books professed to 
be reviewed, but to acquire a smat- 
tering of knowledge upon politics 
and poetry, which, they retail most 
profusely in all companies, astonish- 
ing the simple-minded, but disgusting 
the better informed. In spite, how- 
ever of this and other disadvantages, 
the Monthly Review still retains a 
circulation more extensive than that 
of all its rivals united, and certainly 
not without sound claims to such a 
distinction. Its notices to new pub- 
lications are more able and satisfac- 
tury than can be found in other 
works ; it takes a far more complete 
view of literature in all its branches ; 
and the reviews of foreign books 
contained in the three appendixes 
which it annually gives, confer upon 
it a value not participated by any 
contemporary journal. The Monthly 
Review, in short, is one of the very 
few periodical publications not dis- 
graceful to the literary character ot 
the age. 

7. Criticat Review. This once 
formidable rival of the Monthly Re- 
view has gradually been losing the 
high character it for many years 
enjoyed, till it has at length reached 
such a state of insignificance, that to 
sink lower is impossible. During the 
last three years it has undergone at 
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least half-a-dozen changes of pro- 
prietors and cditors ; and those who 
are aware of the injury which 
periodical publications inevitably 
sustain from these revolutions, will 
readily believe that the Crificul has 
not been materially benefitted there- 
by; in fact, it has so fallen off in its 
character, and consequently in its 
circulation, that its total dissolution 
has frequently appeared inevitable. 
its rapid decline is, however, in a 
great measure to be attributed to the 
infamous political opinions it pro- 
mulgated about two years since, 
when it was | believe chicfly under 
the superintendance of Mr. George 
Frederick Busby of “ energizing” 
renown; but justice demands the 
avowal that since its escape from his 
editorship, it has in every respect 
become more worthy of its pristine 
reputation; and if condreted with 
any degree of consistency, will 
doubtless in a short time regain a 
respectable circulation. ‘The space 
in each number which is at present 
dedicated to notices of scarce and 
curious books is peculiarly valuable 
and ably-written. 

8. NEw Macazinre.— 
The view with which this publica- 
tion was commenced should be a suffi- 
cient recommendation of it amongst 
all lovers of good order and mora- 
lity—it was professedly established 
as an antidote to the venom of the 
Old Monthly, of which work it may 
be said that every one who purcha- 
ses it, aids and abets the cause of 
blasphemy and sedition. Still it 
must be granted that the New 
Monthly has not exactly realised tie 
expectations which were excited at 
its outset; it has frequently been 


disgraced by the insertion of arti. 
cles of the most trivial description, 
and in many parts a spirit of careless. 
ness and inattention has but too often 
discoverable. Its character 
indeed, is most variablema depart. 
ment which in one month may be 
extremely well written, sHall in the 
next have entirely changed its cha. 
racter, and become vapid and dull... 
this should be corrected, None, 
however, ought to sit in Judgment 
upon the editor ofa periodical work. 
except those whe have filled ths 
same ofiice themselves; for they 
alone can be aware of half’ the vex- 
ations to which he is incessantly lia 
ble; they alone can eomprehend the 
torture of being compelled to write up- 
on subjects in which the mind has no 
interest; and to produce by a given 
day a certain quantity of matter for 
a certain number of sheets. Itis 
little to be wondered at that distaste 
frequently gives rise to carelessness; 
and that in his anxiety about the 
quantity of his articles, an editor 
becomes rather regardless of their 
quality—but this is digressing from 
the subject—of late the New Monthly 
has rapidly improved in the number 
and ability of its correspondents ; in 
the extent of its literary intelligences 
(an article which long formed the 
principal recommendation of the “ 
Monthly,)and in the spirit with which 
its several department are superit: 
tended. That it may continue to ad: 
vance in excellence and circulation, 
and that it may gradually displace - 
Old Monthly and its noxious princi: 
ples, must be the wish of every we 
who has the least regard for principle 
and decency. 
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POCKET-BOOK.--N° 9. 


flores de.ihant, et velut judicio 
djvitiaS---nec extrahunt 
nt--eviolar.m suaves ext 
melioris succi est} venenam quod in ficre 
geterius, araneis relingvunt. 


omnes apicule 


Macktin had a son named John, 
a young man of good talents but most 
eecentric habits; he was designed 
for the law, but this pursuit not suit- 
ing the volatility of his disposition, 
bis father procured him a cadetship, 
aud he proceeded in that capacity to 
India, where he was guilty of many 
nnacceuntable excesses. Among the 
stories told of his frolies, the following 
will serve to shew the eccentricity of 
his temper :—-In the course of some 
convivialities with his brother officers 
he happened to have a quarrel with 
one of them, which was taken up so 
warmly on both sides, that nothing 
less than a duel could determine it. 
Accordingly, it was agreed the par- 
ties should meet the next morning 
atan appointed place, with seconds 
and pistols. 

When Macklin came upon the 
ground, he appeared wrapped up 
from head to foot in a loose great 
coat, so that no part of his figure 
could be distinguished but his head. 
This was thought an odd dress fora 
man to fight a duel in. However, 
it passed without notice till the 
ground was measured out, and the 
antagonists were desired to take 
their different stands—when, to the 


surprise of all, Macklin throwing off” 


his great coat, appeared in a perfect 
state of nature, without any article 
of dress about him but a pair of 
Morocco slippers. His antagonist, 
alarmed, asked him the cause of so 
odd an appearance. “Why, Sir,” 


‘avs Macklin, very cooily, “I will 
Vol. I, 


tell you with great candour, so that 
if you please, you may take the same 
advantage yourself. It is this—Lam 
told, that most of the wounds which 
prove mortal in India arise from 
some part of the woollen or linen 
which a man generally carries about 
him in these encounters, being forced 
into the flesh along with the ball, and 
whieh occasions, in this very hot 
climate, a speedy mortification — 
Now in order to avoid this, Lam de- 
termined to fight quite naked, just as 
you see 3 so that if { should have the 
misfortune of being wounded, I shal! 
at least have a better chance of re- 
covery. 

The firmness of this declaration 
and the savage figure which pre- 
sented itself before him, deterred 
his antagonist from proceeding any 
further—his second declaring they 
were not ona par as to safety, and 
that the alternative of fighting a duel 
naked, was neither agreeable to the 
laws of honour or of decency. 

MissO’Neint. During the first 
season of Miss O’Neill’s performing 
in London, the delicacy of her frame, 
and her great exertions, frequently 
brought on a temporary illness. On 
one occasion, she was seized with 
violent spasms while performing the 
part of Isabella, and was compelled 
to leave the stage; the audience 
‘upon this paid her the compliment 
of calling out for the play to be dlis- 
continued, and the farce proceeded 
with, although the manager came 
forward, and offered to substitute 
another actress to finish the part. 
This circumstance gave rise to the 
following lines :-—~ 
Be 
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‘Whene’er a noble Lord falls ill, 
“ And needs the aid of doctors 
clever 
“ Whoe’er the proxy’s part may fill, 
“The House goes on as wellas 
ever. 
“ But when O'Neill is indisposed 
“ The play stands still, the actors 
mute ; 
‘“‘ The tragic scene at once is closed— 
“ For her there is no substitute. 
“ The reason’s plain say crities tear- 
less, 
“ The one’s apeer, the other peerless-” 
Ficc. Abouta century ago, there 
lived a professor of the broad-sword 
of this name, of whom numberless 
curious anecdotes are recorded.— 
Chetwood in his “Ilistory of the 
Stage,” 1749, has the following :— 
Mr. Figg informed me once, that he 
had not bought a shirt for more than 
twenty years, yet had sold some 
dozens, It] was his practice, when 
about to fight in his Amphitheatre, 
to send round to anumber of his 
scholars to borrow a shirt for the 
ensuing combat, and he seldom failed 
of precuiing half a dozen from his 
prime pupils; most of the young 
nobility and gentry making it part of 
their education to march under his 


warlike banners. The Champion 


was generally conqucror, though his 
shirt seldom failed of receiving a cut 
trom the enemy, and sometimes his 
tlesh, though seldom daugeronsly, 
Most of his scholars were at every 
battle, and were sure to exult at their 
master’s victories, every person sup- 
posing the shirt he saw damaged was 
his own. After the rombat, Figg 


was accustomed to apprise his lend. 
ers of linen of the chasms their shirts 
had experienced, with a Promise of 
sending them home ; “ but,” said the 
ingenious rogue, “ I seldom received 
any other answer than Damn yin, 
keep it!” 1 shall not enter into the 
merits of this method of procuring 


linen, but if it was a fraud, he was 
never found guilty.” 


MADAME DE STAEr, talking of the 
House of Commons, in company with 
Lord Liverpool, remarked that she 
was Well acquainted witb our orators, 
“ T hiave read,” said she, “all their 
speeches, which have to me the ap- 
pearance of being more remarkable 
for their length, than any thing else. 
But there is one that I now miss— 
Milord Hawkesbury—what is become 


of him ?—he used to fatigue me more 
than all the rest.” 


DANGLE JUN, 
Clement's Inn, 


EXCERPTA. 


**Scarce and curious, are baits my learning nibbics 
at.’ 


Tron Chest, 1. 2. 


Of the work from which I intend 
to make a few extracts in the course 
of the present article, may with the 
strictest truth be asserted what the 
fair writer has advanced in her Pre- 
face :—“ there never was a book sent 
into this world like this volume; nor 
ever so bold an undertaking.”—The 
title runs as follows :— 

“ The Scraps of Nature. A Poem. 
In one volume, by Mrs. Mary Mackey. 


London, Printed for the Authoress. 
1810, 
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The history of this performance is 
somewhat singular: the following 
particulars were furnished me by the 
late Hewson Clarke.—About the year 
1309, the said Hewson, then a very 
young man, received a letter, pur- 
porting to be written by a lady, who 
stated that she had read several of 
his compositions, with which she was 
so much charmed, that she was ear- 
nestly desirous of an interview with 
the author, ard accordingly requested 
him to meet her on a certain day, in 
White Conduit Fields, where he 
might be able to distinguish her by 
her being dressed in black, and hav- 
ing a book in her hand. On the 
appointed day, Clarke repaired to 
the spot, expecting to meet with a 
blooming girl of 18, but was not a 
little disappointed at encountering a 
matron of about 45, but of very 
genteel appearance—this was Mrs. 
Mary Mackey, author of the above 
work. After some preliminary con- 
versation, she put into his hand, in 
M.S. the poems of which her publi- 
cation consists, with a request that 
he would peruse them at his leisure, 
and give her his opinion of them at 
their next meeting. Of these singular 
p oductions it was impossible to form 
but one opinion, and accordingly, the 
next time he saw her, Clarke assured 
her thathe thought her poems very 
good, but by no means likely to 
please the public taste, and there- 
tore advised her to give up the idea 
of publishing. She took his advice, 
aud for some time after kept up with 
lim a correspondence by letter, and 
as Clarke informed me, upon every 
lopic except poetry wrote in the 
most sensible and rational manner ; 
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but that string once touched, all was 
discord. It appears that she was 
the widow of a conveyancer in good 
practice, but who having lived up to 
his income, could only leave his wife 
sufficient to purchase a small annuity. 
Unluckily for poor Mary, a short 
time subsequent to her interview 
with Clarke, she was introduced to 
Peter Pindar, who after hearing 
some of her poems read, (for he was 
incapacitated by blindness from read - 
ing them himselt,) exclaimed,—“ Oh, 
my God, Madam ! there is nothing like 
this in Shakespeare !°-—-Such a compli- 
ment, proceeding from such a man, 
brought back all her mania for pub- 
lishing ; she sunk her little annuity to 
raise the means ; and I believe was 
in consequence reduced to the utmost 
distress and misery. 

Her volume consists of 400 pages, 
and is unquestionably the strongest 
production that ever issued from the 
press. To describe its contents is 
impossible, and therefore I shall not 
make the attempt ; but a few extracts 
will shew, that in the art of writing 
nonsense verses, Mrs. Mary Mackey is 
without an equal. The followiug is 
the commencement of the first poem 
in the book, entitled “ The Offer of 
Nature :” 

‘The Scraps of Nature humbly 
offer’d, 

“ To your Highness, Prince of Wales, 

“ For all times should change the 
dish, 

« A good soul (qu. sole) is no flying 
fish : 

«And as at table fish is plae’d, 

“The soul of nature none should 
waste, 

*¢ But pick it nice, unto the bone, 
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<< Or leave her humble soul alone: 

“Or praise it up unto the sky, 

“ Nor leta soul like Nature’s die, 

« For Nature hus a piercing eye, 

“Phe soul of man to read by sly ; 

Now all must taste Dame Nature's 
pie, 

“ Wherein a cock and hen will lie, 

“For some are fond of chicken 
pie, &c.” 

Four hundred pages of such lines 
as these will perhaps be thought 
neatly sufficient. Oneextract more, 
and then farewell Mrs. Mary Mac- 
key: itis called,—“ Ye Friends to 
poor nature. A Short Air ;’—* Yes, 
** you must come smiling, as sweet 
“as new morn, yes, as sweet as 
“Dame Nature, the sweetest e’er 
‘* born; fornone can outvie her in 
*‘ sweets of the morn ; she’s the rose- 
“ bud of June, and the daisy new 
“born; nay, the pink of the day, 
** with the sweets of themorn. Now 
“all follow Nature, and all come 
“away; tally ho! gives the word 
“but poor puss must shew play; 
“now tally, tally, tally, ho! all 
“friends come away; yes tally, 
** tally, tally, ho! come away, come 
“away.” p. 364. 

‘The reader will perhaps peruse the 
above piece without discovering that 
it is poetry, yet such is the fact, 
indeed, great part of the book is 
printed in this manner ; and since so 
many have printed prose in the form 
of poetry, Mrs. Mackey was cer- 
tainly justified in printing her poetry 
in the form of prose. In another 
respect, perhaps, she has not acted 
quite so tuirly, since were her prac- 
tice to become universal, it would 
entirely destroy the occupation of 


most useful and respectabie 
body of gentlemen, the literary 
reviewers ;—to most of her poems 
she has affixed concise estimates of 
their merits, and these in general are 
more remarkable for acuteness than 
modesty; as thus :— The above 
lines are thought to be beautiful 
“ The above wontd sound well set to 
music, as it is entertaining and 
humorous.” She however merely 
asserts in direct terms, what other 
writers obliquely insinuate; and her 
poems have this recommendation, at 
least—that although, in common with 
theirs, they are excessively ridicu- 
lous, they are also excessively amus. 
ing; and herein it must be admitted 
that they have decidedly the advan- 
tage. K. 
A THESPIAN LEXICON, 
(Continued from p. 142.) 


Carew. s.f.—A “ picture in lit- 
tle” of Stephens ; displaying in 
miniature all the freedom from affec- 
tation, sweetness of voice, and enga- 
ging demeanour of her prototype. 


DAVENPORT. s. f.—Exquisite hu- 
mour, tempered by the soundest 
judgment. It denotes any one with 
out a rival in her peculiar walk. 


Davison. s. f.—Excellence some- 
what past its hey-day or meridian, 
but even in its decline over-powerlls 
by its lustre the satellites that sur- 
round it. 


Dowron. s. m.--This word im- 
plies the very acme of perfection ; 
one who has attained to the summit 
of his art,and possesses powers pér- 
haps never equalled, certainly ies 
surpassed—Dowton's only fault 1s 
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grosses of language and manner in 
which he frequently indulges, as in 
Justice Woodcock &c. ; he wiil per- 
haps say that it is natural, and I shail 
not deny it! but there are mang 
very natural things, which are quite 
anfit to be exhibited to the mixed 
audience of a playhouse. He should 
secollect Voltaire’s remark to a per- 
son, on this score—Avec permission, 
monsicur, mon cu est bien naturel, et 
cependant, je porte des culottes. 


Emery. s. m.—Rustic humour, 
simplicity, or cunning. ‘The Wilkie of 
the stage. 


Farzey. s. m.—This word is be- 
come synonimous with that of Sten- 
for, and denotes a person blessed with 
adamantine lungs, and a voice of 
thunder. An individual not withcut 
merit as an actor in certain charac- 
ters, and incalculably valuable asa 
“ getter up.” 


Fawcett. s. 2.—This word signi- 
fies a performer, who by his irre- 
proachable conduct during a long 
series of years has done honour to 
the profession. It is also frequently 
used to denote one 
divells in his nose. 


whose voice 


Pootr. s. f—A pretty piece of 
animated, or rather inanimate, 
ture— 

“Some statue you would 
swear, 


“ Walk’d from its pedestal to take 
the air.” 


s. m.—Incessant bustle 
slightly sprinkled with humour; a 
close copyist of Fawcett and Math- 
ews, 

Horn, s. f.—Unobtrusive profes- 
‘ional merit, coupled with exquisite 
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personal beauty.—“ The most re- 
plenished sweet work of Nature, 


that, from the prime creation, e’er 
she framed.” 


Horn. s.m.—A musical instrument 
somewhat sweet in its tone but not 
remarkably powerful ; occasionally 
husky, and often feeble. 


HARLOW. s. f.—An unequalled 
virago—the first of scolds and 
shrews. Talents of far inferior de- 
Scription are daily and hourly bespat- 
tered with praise, while her's are 
ever suffered to pass without a sin- 
gle comment or euloginm. “S’blood, 
there is something more in this than 
is natural,” &c. &e. 


(To be continued. ) 


LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN, 


On the Manners, Literature, and Amuse- 
ments of the English. 


LeTrTer I. 


Dear L.—At length, Iam safely 
seated in London, and snatch the first 
unoccupied moment since my arrival 
to fulfil my promise of cominencing 
a series of observations on the mane 
ners, &c. of the people [ am amongst. 
You must not, however, expect much 
from this my first epistle; my head 
is too much distracted with the 


fatigues of a long sea voyage, my 


journey by land hither, and the 
novelty of every thing which I hear 
and see, to allow me to put two ideas 
tezether upon any subject; a de- 
seri ption of my voyage you shall have 
hereafter ; for the present I have only 
to tell you that Tam placed in very 
snug lodgings, which our friend —— 
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procured for me in the very heart of 
town; the street is called Norfolk 
Strect, in the Strand, and was fixed 
upon by him on account of its cen- 
trical situation, and its vicinity to all 
the theatres, &c. of which I shall of 
course be a frequent visitor, and 
upon which I will not fail to transmit 
you all remarks which may occur to 
me. Iam situated within an hun- 
dred yards of the Thames, that ma- 
jestic river, which | regard with as 
muuch veneration as other travilers 
do the Tiber or the Arno, here re- 
sided my forefathers, when the land 
of my birth was to Europeans a land 
unknown, aud notwithstanding the 
prejudices which have unfortunately 
becn excited between the two na- 
tions, I can never forget that we 
sprung from one common stock ; that 
we have the same habits, the same 
institniions, the same love of free- 
dom ; and that we all speak the same 
language—the language of Shaks- 
peare. For my own part, I countess 
that I take a lively interest in every 
thing which concerns the glory of 
Britain, that I regard her with te- 
verence and admiration ; and that I 
feel we are indebted for whatever 
we enjoy that is most valuable to the 
example of the people from whom 
we sprung. Hitherto I have only 
contemplated this great nation ata 
distance; I shall now be enabled to 
survey more minutely its inhabitants 
and its customs ; and the result of my 
observations shall be faithtully offer- 
ed to you, ‘Lo others I shall leave 
the task of discussing topics of fo- 
reign and domestic poliev, or the laws 
and government of the country in 


church and state, &c. Mine 
the less important, but more amys. 
ing occupation of remarking Upon 
the habits, amusements, and minor 
occupations of the people I am 
come amongst. 


For the present, 
Fareweli. 


LOVE'S VOCABULARY, 
(Continued from p. 191.) 


**In Cupid's schoul, whoe’er would take degree, 


** Must learn his rudiments by reading me.” 


Dryden. 


Bachelor. A bachelor isa selfish 
solitary animal, “ with none to bless 
him, and with none to bless.” After 
all that has been said or sung by wits 
and libertines against marriage, and 
highly as the superior advantages of 
a single state may be extolled by sen- 
sualists, it is certain that the bache- 
lor, in the decline of life, is ever 
with a sigh compelled to admit the 
utter fallacy of such arguments, and 
reflecting on his lonely desolate con- 
dition, to exclaim with Gulnare, 


“Oh how I envy those 

“ Whose hearts on hearts as faithful 
can repose ; 

“ Who never feel the void, the wan- 
dering thought 

“That sighs o’er visionssuch as mine 
hath wrought.”* 


The man of pleasure, after he has 
run the tiresome road of gaiety and 
dissipation, will inevitably awake, 
but too late, from the delirium of 


* Corsair’——Canto 2d. 
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enjoyment into which he has ye 
ged, and which he had fondly ae 
nined would last for ever ; then will 
wneceed anavailing self-reproach and 
fruitless repentance; and bitterly 
will he vegret that he did not, when 
it lay in his power, seek out some 
fond heart with which to unite his 
fate; some faithful companion to 
soothe his woes, and participate in 
his joys; to heighten the pleasures of 
and lessen its afflictions. 


A bachelor, however, may always 
console himself with these two re- 
tlections—that his happiness depends 
principally upon himself, and is not 
at the mercy of the whims of a 
capricious woman ; and also that it 
iy atall events in his power to change 
lis situation whenever he pleases, 
while the married man, willing or un- 
willing, must trudge on, and carry 
double through life. 


Beaty, There is no such thing as 
beauty, at least no two persons are 
agreed upon what it is, and wherein 
it consists; and since there is no 
standard whereby to judge of it, I 
am justified in asserting that it is 
merely an imaginary quality. The 
principal dispute appears to lie be- 
tween the advocates of fair women 
and brunettes—in which dispuie I 
so decidedly rank with the admirers 
of the latter, that I think for a fair 
woman to pretend to beauty, is as 
ridiculous as for a Mrs. Frail to pre- 
tend to common modesty. A fair 
Woman may be pretty, or even hand- 
‘ome, but'tis reserved for brunnettes 
alone te be beautiful. 


Blushing. Nothing is more cap- 


210 


tivating than a blush on the face of 
a pretty girl; it is the peculiar cha- 
racterestic of modesty, and it can 
never be counterfeited by art. That 
woman is very little to be desired, 
upon whose cheek nothing has the 
power to produce this anflusion, 


Bookworms. This is a class of 


beings heartily disliked by the wo- 
men—they are in general awkward 
and sheepish in their manners, and 
in nine instances out of ten have 
not, with all their studying, a word 
to say for themselves. Some of these 
drones are eternally boring you with 
a description of their extensive 
reading, &c., than which nothing can 
be more ill-bred or more disgusting. 
Moreover it is a sign that they have 
studied to very little purpose, and 
not half digested what they have 
read ; just as a man’s bringing up 
his supper, gives a convincing, 
though some what unpleasing proof 
of his having been eating. 


Castle-Building. None are so 
expert at this occupation as lovers. 
The trances of saints, and visions of 
enthusiasts have nothing to boast of 
half so exquisite as the delicious 
schemes and plans ef “ bliss surpas- 
sing perfect happiness,”* which are 
the fruits of the reveries and fertile 
imagination of a sanguine lover.— 
With a sigh we must confess they are 
but dreams, never alas! tobe realized 
in this bleak world of sorrow and 
disappointment. 

AMBROSE GUNTHIO. 


(To be continued. ) 
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procured for me in the very heart of 
town; the street is called Norfolk 
Strect, in the Strand, and was fixed 
upon by him on account of its cen- 
trical situation, and its vicinity to all 
the theatres, &c. of which I shall of 
course be a frequent visitor, and 
upon which I will not fail to transmit 
you all remarks which may occur to 
me. Iam situated within an hun- 
dred yards of the Thames, that ma- 
jestic river, which | regard with as 
much veneration as other travilers 
do the ‘Tiber or the Arno, here re- 
sided my forefathers, when the land 
ot my birth was to Europeans a land 
nnknown, and notwithstanding the 
prejudices which have unfortunately 
becn excited between the two na- 
tions, I can never forget that we 
sprung trom one common stock ; that 
we have the same habits, the same 
institniions, the same love of free- 
dom ; and that we all speak the same 
language—the language of Shaks- 
peare. For my own part, I confess 
that T take a lively interest in every 
thing which concerns the glory of 
Britain, that I regard her with te- 
verence and admiration ; and that I 
feel we are indebted for whatever 
we enjoy that is most valuable to the 
example of the people from whom 
we sprung. Hitherto I have only 
contemplated this great nation ata 
distance; I shall now be enabled to 
survey more minutely its inhabitants 
and its customs ; and the result of my 
observations shall be faithtully offer- 
ed to you, ‘Lo others shall leave 
the task of discussing topics of fo- 
reigu and domestic policy, or the laws 
and government of the country in 


church and State, &c. > Mine shulije 
the less important, but more amus- 
ing occupation of remarking upon 
the habits, amusements, and minor 
occupations of the people | am 


come amongst. For the present 
Farewell. 


VOCABULARY, 
(Continued from p. 191.) 


Cupid's school, whoe’er would take degree, 
** Must learn nis rudiments by reading me.” 


Dryden. 


Bachelor. A bachelor is a selfish 
solitary animal, “ with none to bless 
him, and with none to bless.” After 
all that has been said or sung by wits 
and libertines against marriage, and 
highly as the superior advantages ot 
a single state may be extolled by sen- 
sualists, it is certain that the bache- 
lor, in the decline of life, is ever 
with a sigh compelled to admit the 
utter fallacy of such arguments; and 
reflecting on his lonely desolate con- 
dition, to exclaim with Gulnare, 


“Oh how I envy those 

“Whose hearts on hearts as faithful 
can repose ; 

“Who never feel the void, the wan- 
dering thought 

“ That sighs o’er visionssuch as mine 
hath wrought.”* 


The man of pleasure, after he has 
run the tiresome road of gaiety and 
dissipation, will inevitably awake, 
but too late, from the delirium of 
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enjoyment into which he has plun- 
aed and which he had fondly ima- 

d would last for ever; then will 


gine 
ailing self-reproach and 


succeed 
fruitless repentance ; and bitterly 
wil] he regret that he did not, when 
it lay in his power, seck out some 
wih heart with which to unite his 
fate; some faithful cempanion to 
soothe his woes, aud participate in 
his joys; to heighten the pleasures of 
and lessen its afflictions. 


A bachelor, however, may always 
console himself with these two re- 
lections—that hishappiness depends 
vrincipally upon himself, and is not 
at the mercy of the whims of a 
capricious woman; and also that it 
is atall events in his power to change 
lis situation whenever he pleases, 
while the married man, willing or un- 
willing, must trudge on, and carry 
double through life. 


There is no such thing as 
beauty, at least no two persons are 
agreed upon what it is, and wherein 
it consists; and since there is no 
standard whereby to judge of it, I 
am justified in asserting that it is 
merely an imaginary quality. The 
principal dispute appears to lie be- 
tween the advocates of fair women 
and brunettes—in which dispuie I 
s0 decidedly rank with the admirers 
of the latter, that I think for a fair 


woman to pretend to beauty, is as 


idiculous as for a Mrs. Frail to pre- 
tend to common modesty. A fair 
woman may be pretty, or even hand- 
‘ome, but'tis reserved for brunnettes 
alone to be beautiful. 


Blushing. Nothing is more cap- 


tivating than a blush on the face of 
a pretty girl; it is the peculiar cha- 
racterestic of modesty, and it can 
never be counterfeited by art. That 
woman is very little to be desired, 
upon whose cheek noting has the 
power to produce this snffusion, 


Bookworms. This is a class of 
beings heartily disliked by the wo- 
men—they are in general awkward 
and sheepish in their manners, and 
in nine instances out of ten have 
not, with all their studying, a word 
to say for themselves. Some of these 
drones are eternally boring you with 
a description of their extensive 
reading, &c., than which nothing can 
be more ill-bred or more disgusting. 
Moreover it is a sign that they have 
studied to very little purpose, and 
not half digested what they have 
read ; just as a man’s bringing up 
his supper, gives a convincing, 
though some what unpleasing proof 
of his having been eating. 


Castle-Building. None are so 
expert at this occupation as lovers. 
The trances of saints, and visions of 
enthusiasts have nothing to boast of 
half so exquisite as the delicious 
schemes and plans ef “ bliss surpas- 
sing perfect happiness,”* which are 
the fruits of the reveries and fertile 
imagination of a sanguine lover.— 
With a sigh we must confess they are 
but dreams, never alas! tobe realized 
in this bleak world of sorrow and 
disappointment. 

AMBROSE GUNTHIO. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Origirial Woetrp. 


The Exile’s Return. 


The sun from the east with his bright- 
ness was cheering, 
The sailor’s glad eyes now ap- 
proaching to land, 
When, past anguish forgetting, the 
Exile of Erin 
O’er the strings of his harp flung a 
tremulous hand: 
For his heart was with exquisite 
agony beating, 
In anticipation he welcomed the 
greeting 
Of kindred and friends, while with 
rapture repeating 
The strain long-remembered of 
Erin go bragh! 


Through the silence of night he had 
watched with devotion 
The eastern horizon, expecting the 
dawn 
To arise on his own “ sweetest isle of 
the ocean ;” 
And with glowing delight he now 
hai’d the glad morn. 
Lovely hope and gay fancy their 
impulse extending, 
With rapture and fear were alter- 
nately blending, 
tn his heart all these feelings were 
vainly contending, 
As he rais’d the glad anthem of 
Erin go bragh! 


Hail, Erin, my country! ah, long 
have I, banish’d 
Toa far distant climate, in agony 
mourn’d ; 


But now, at thy smile, ev'ry sorrow 
has vanish’d, 


Again to thy shore is the Exile 
return’d 


Once more in the land of my fathers 
VH waken 
The lay of my youth, long through 
sorrow forsaken; 
And with rapturous joy, early trans. 
ports partaking, 
Will sing tothe numbers of Erin 
go bragh ! 


Awake, my sad heart, former mis'ry 
effacing, 
Let picasure once more prompt to 
hail the glad morn, 
Nor let recolicction, past anguis) 
retracing, 
Cast a shade o’er the rays that 
yon mountain adorn : 
Soon, soon shall these arms, to my 
heart foudly pressing 
The friend of my youth, ev'ry vir- 
tue possessing, 
Be again strung with vigour, receiv- 
ing his blessing, 
To strike my dear harp, and sing 
Erin go bragh ! 


Gracious father of mercy, protector 
of Erin! 
Oh thou whose dread presence 
inspires me with awe, 
Deign to smile on my country, now 
bright reappearing, 
And bless the lov’d measure of 
Erin go bragh! 
When the tide of existence is lan- 
yuidly flowing, 
Sti!i may the dear theme, youthful 
vigour bestowing, . 
Inspire me to sing, while with 
ecstacy glowing, 
Erin ma vourneen! Erin 8° 


bragh ! 


B. B. 
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